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enactments passed upon the notion that they will
in some manner execute themselves, and change
conduct without changing thought! and where a
reluctant compliance is compelled by a rigorous
enforcement of an unacceptable enactment, we are
apt to take the energy of prosecution as an evidence
of the triumph of law and of real progress, whereas
it will be quite as likely to breed more than counter-
balancing mischiefs and drive .us back again to the
acknowledgment that no real advance is possible
except through the slow, gradual, unconscious, but
willing change of thoughts, and consequent changes
of conduct and custom. Quid legis sine moribus ?

Accepting then the conclusion that progress and
improvement must in the main begin and continue
in the individual life, let us consider a little more
closely the method they must follow. Man seeking, as
by his nature he must, his own happiness, first thinks
to find it in the unrestrained gratification of his
original appetites and tendencies; but this leads him
into conflict with his fellows, and brings upon him
the miseries and suffering always attendant upon
self-indulgence. He finds no way of avoiding these
consequences except by self-restraint, and he soon
begins to learn that by postponing immediate in-
dulgence and enjoyment he can gain a larger and
wider, though more distant, good. These lessons,
taught him by his observation of the consequences of
his conduct, unite with his affectionate tendencies
which find their activity in the formation of the
domestic relations. He not only observes the con-
sequences of his own conduct, but the consequences